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Mardy Murie/Jo Anne Byrd 3/4/78 San Juan Island 
Born: Margaret Elizabeth Thomas 

Seattle, Washington August 18, 1902 

Father: Ashton Wayman Thomas 

Mother: Minnie Eva Fraser 

Children: Mardy 

Mother later married: Louis R. Gillette 

Children: Franklin Ross ThomasJiving, Seattle, WA 

Louise Murie MacLeod, living, Jackson, WY 
Louis Gillette, living, Seattle, WA 

Married: Olaus Murie 

Olaus Murie 

Born: March 1, 1889 

Father: Joachim D. Murie J . , 

Mother: Marie Frimanslund Murie (pronounced Maria) 

Children: Olaus Murie 

Martin Murie 

Mother later married: Ed Wickstrom (from Sweden) 

Children: Adolph 

Born: 1899 




I was born in Seattle, Washington but lived in 
Juneau, Alaska until I was five years of age. My parents 
became divorced at that time and my grandmother took care 
of me, in Seattle, for three years while my mother went to 
business college there. 

In 1910 my mother married Louis R. Gillette, an 
attorney in Seattle, Washington. He was soon offered the 
job as Assistant U. S. Attorney in Fairbanks, 4th Judicial 
District, Territory of Alaska. We moved to Fairbanks in 
1311 which, at that time, had a population of 5,000. These 
were booming gold rush days. There were 23 saloons and only 
5 churches. My stepfather had lived in Fairbanks, for a 
time before this trip, so was fortunate in knowing some fine 
people. 

My childhood was spent, to a large extent, with my 
husky dog. Major. I went on many errands on a little coaster 
sled with Major and spent a good deal of time going back 
and forth to and from and within the library. It was a 
lovely building with two verandas. 

I do remember, as a small child, calling to my mother 
one night. I had heard a strange noise. She came and 
asked me to describe what it sounded like and I said, "Well, 

I keep hearing something - it's like a fly yawning". 

Elizabeth Foster was my very early childhood friend 
and I later met Cleora Cassidy whose father was a miner 
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"out on the creeks". This was an area about eleven miles 
out of town reached by a tiny railroad where the main 
mining camps were set up, consisting of a road house, 
store and saloon. 

In sixth grade Sally Hayden was my teacher and she 
encouraged Cleora and me to take the sixth and seventh grades 
in one year. Cleora eventually married a young German 
man when she was only 16 and moved to Livengood camp. We 
have been lifetime friends, as well as Ruth Dilley who is 
living in Ocean Park, Washington. 

There were naturally lots of men in Fairbanks then, 
because of the gold rush. Every family had an adopted 
uncle. Mine was Albert Hughes, an impeccably dressed 
gentleman from England. All of us children were rather 
spoiled as we never walked anywhere in town that we were 
not made a great deal of and, most often, given money or 
candy. 

When I was fourteen years of age my father came back 
into my life. He had his own Franklin Packing Company 
in Prince William Sound, Alaska. He wrote asking my mother 
if I could visit him. It would mean nine days traveling 
to get to him and I was naturally apprehensive to be 
meeting my father whom I could barely remember. My mother 
said, "Don't worry about meeting your father, it will be 
like a big warm breeze carrying you away". 
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So in 1918, the summer I was sixteen, I went from 
Fairbanks to Chitina over the valdez trail and then by 
train to Cordova. That was the end of the railroad. 

There was a harbor and port for the fisheries (about 
forty miles east of Seward). I was to become reunited with 
my father. 

There were many fine people at my father's fisheries 
plant in Port Ashton. Uncle NewtThomas, the overseer, 
was there and my handsome half brother and several hand¬ 
some cousins. I spent a month in a tent next to their 
residence. When the summer had ended my father and step¬ 
mother took me, by steamer, to Seattle. We had a fine 
time there until I returned home to Fairbanks to high 
school. 

Sally Hayden, my sixth and seventh grade teacher, 
really taught me how to study and use my mind. I've 
thanked her many times for that! I have also been grateful 
that I was brought up in a very lively and affectionate 
household. My mother was a very dear, sweat Victorian 
lady. She may have controlled her feelings a bit too much 
for her own good. She worked as Secretary to the Bureau 
of Mines in Fairbanks from 1920-1924. During this time 
Louis, my younger half-brother, became my charge. Whenever 
he had tooth aches or was in trouble it was always to me 
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When I was seventeen I decided I would like to go to 
Reed College in Portland, Oregon. I had always received 
a great deal of encouragement to learn and I've always 
believed my voracious curiosity has been a gift. My step¬ 
father was a real scholar who read all the time and played 
games with the meanings of words. My own father, though 
he left home at seventeen and came to the west, always had 
a tremendous amount of curiosity and a spirit of adventure. 

He was also a great reader. 

So, in 1919, I took off for Reed college. It took three 
days to go to the coast in a Model T Ford over the wagon 
and sleigh roads which were very slowly being converted to 
automobile use. I then traveled by steamer from the cannery 
at Port Ashton on down to Seattle. 

On entering college I went into a student body of approx¬ 
imately five hundred students, none of whom I knew. I had 
very definite feelings of shyness. I remember often wishing 
that I wouldn't be invited to any social occasions because 
they were very painful for me. I made friends with several 
of the girls but had few young men friends during this 
period. 

I feel that I received excellent schooling and was 
particularly impressed with a teacher, Bertha K. Young, 
who opened up many new meanings for my life. In 1919 and 
1920 I returned to Alaska and worked as storekeeper for my 
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father during the summer. 

In the fall of 1921 my father decided to go to Boston 
on business. I transferred to Simmons College in Boston 
for my Junior year. We went to the Island of Grand Manan 
in New Brunswick for Christmas. Both of my parents had 
been born and brought up there. The Island, off the coast 
of Maine, is twenty one miles long and was inhabited since 
the American Revolution when the King gave it to the 
Loyalis ts. 

In Boston I lived my first semester with my father and 
stepmother. Then I moved into a dormitory with sixteen 
girls. My father and stepmother went back to Seattle. Some 
of the girls became close friends and included me with their 
families for holidays. 

During this time period my father became very ill. 

He died, in Seattle, four years later. 

I returned to Alaska in 1922 where I worked for a year 
as Clerk to the U. S. Attorney. During this time my 
mother played the organ for the Presbyterian church and my 
stepfather and I sang in the choir. It was that summer that 
I met Olaus Murie who would become my husband. He 
was employed by the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey (now the Fish and Wildlife Service). 

Olaus's father, Joachim Domidicus Murie was born, 
Bortne, Nord Fjord, Norway and his mother, Marie Frimanslund 
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(pronounced Maria) was also born in Norway in the village 
of Davik. They came to Minnesota in the year 1888. Olaus 
was born in ..Moorhead, Minnesota in 1889. His father 
passed away when Olaus was seven years old and his brother, 
Martin, was four. 

After a time his mother married Ed Wickstrom (from 
Sweden). Adolph was born to them in 1899. Ed Wickstrom 
died two years later and Marie had the three boys to raise. 
She took the name Murie back because of her two sons with 
that name. 

She had a small lot in the town of Moorhead and the 

townsmen built her a three room house. She also had a 

shed and a cow. She cleaned the church and took in washing 

to make a living for the boys. They helped by delivering 
milk and hauling firewood until they were old enough to get 
jobs working in truck gardens where acres of vegetables 
and fruit were raised for the market. 

These boys also had a stretch of wilderness along the 
Red River in which to roam when they were not working for 
the truck farmer. Here, I assume, their interest in wild 
creatures and the out-of-doors was nurtured. Olaus had 
a fourth grade teacher who read the books of Ernest Thompson 
Seton to her students and this, also, fired his interest. 

He and his cousins and brothers and friends tried to 
duplicate all the adventures of the two boys in Seton's 
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book, "Two Little Savages". 

Both Olaus and his brother, Martin, won scholarships 
to Fargo College in Fargo, North Dakota. This was across 
the Red River from Moorhead. Olaus's Biology Professor, 

Dr. Bean, took a professorship at Pacific University in 
Forest Grove, Oregon. He arranged for Olaus to have an 
assistantship, and other jobs there, which enabled him to 
make his way through college. He graduated in 1912. There 
followed then his trips in the Canadian Arctic, Hudson Bay 
and Labrador, for Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh. (All of 
this is told in his book "Journeys to the Far North".) 

In 1920 Olaus, after serving in the Balloon Corps 
during the First World War, entered the service of the 
U. S. Biological Survey (now the Fish and Wildlife Service) 
He was sent to Alaska to do a complete life history study 
of the Alaska-Yokon caribou. Two years later his brother, 
Martin, who had graduated from Fargo college in Biology, 
was supposed to join him in Alaska as a field assistant. 

He died, tragically, that spring (1922) of miliary tubercu¬ 
losis. 

Dr. E. W. Nelson, the famous naturalist, was head of 
the Biological Survey at that time. He suggested that 
perhaps Olaus's younger brother, Adolph (who was still 
attending Concordia college in Moorhead) should join 
Olaus, as his assistant. This began Adolph's deep interest 
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in Alaska. The two made a long journey into the Brooks 
Range the winter of 1922-23 and then worked on caribou 
research in Mt. McKinley Park all the next summer. In 
the fall Adolph returned home, to Moorhead and Concordia. 

He went on to win a Ph.D. at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor. 

Adolph had become acquainted with our family in 
Fairbanks and this led, some years later, to his marrying 
my half sister, Louise. 

One thing Olaus always remembered was the interest of 
his 8th grade teacher, Miss King, in his talent for 
drawing. He remembered that, on the very last day of school 
that year, she had called him aside and said to him. 

"Olaus, please promise me something. Keep on drawing!". 

In later years, when he was illustrating his own books, 
my books and several other writers' books, he often wished 
he could find Miss King and say, "Thank you". 

I had, meanwhile, enrolled in the University of 
Alaska where, in 1923-24, I became the second graduate and 
the first woman to graduate from the University. There 
were 45 students and 8 faculty at that time. I considered 
it very important for every girl to have a profession, no 
matter what else. 

Olaus and I were married and had a wonderful honey¬ 
moon trip (as described in "Two In The Far North ). We 
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then spent three months in Washington, D. C. while he was 
writing a report on his Hooper Bay expedition. 

In April, 1925, Olaus went to the Alaska Penninsula 
collecting big brown bears for the U. S. National Museum. 

I went home to Twisp, Washington to give birth to our 
first son, Martin Louis, July 10, 1925. My stepfather 
was practicing law in Twisp, Washington at that time. He 
was barely making a living as honest lawyers were barely 
able to do. 

When Olaus returned we took Louise, my younger half- 
sister with us and went to spend that winter in Washington, D. C. 
In mid-April, the following spring, Olaus received orders to 
go to Old Crow River. Louise returned to Twisp to continue 
school while Olaus, Martin and I went to the Old Crow 
River, (again described in "Two In The Far North"), though 
now, we are three. 

Following this trip Olaus was offered a fellowship 
to do graduate work at the University of Michigan. His 
brother, Adolph, was Assistant Curator at the University 
then. We lived in Ann Arbor most of that winter except 
I did return to Twisp for the birth of our daughter, 

JoAnne May 21, 1927. 

In July of that year Olaus was sent to Jackson, Wyoming 
to do a life history of the wapiti. This is quite thoroughly 
described in the book "Wapiti Wilderness". We moved into 
Henry Crabtree's house in Jackson. It had two bedrooms, 
a living room, kitchen and two big porches. I thought 
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it was palatial! Jackson had about 650 people at that time. 

We lived in the Crabtree house from 1927-1930 when 
Ford Dale built, for us, the "pumpkin house" which is 
still standing on east Broadway. During these summers we 
were in the mountains with the children and the elk. 

I remember a couple of funny things that happened 
right away in Jackson. Si Ferrin, the Sheriff, was 
describing a bear incident. He suddenly stopped to take a 
breath, in the middle of his story, and said. Well, I have 
to be the bravest man that ever lived!" 

Fred Deyo, Game Warden at the time, was selling hunting 
licenses when a man stepped up and gave his name as 
Clark Gable. Deyo's response was, "Well, who the hell is 
Clark Gable?" 

In 1930 Olaus's mother and his adopted sister, Clara, 
came to live with us in Jackson. Clara was a welfare 
child whom his mother took in when the child's father was 
killed on the railroad and her mother died of TB. She 
took her as a baby so she was a very real part of the 
family. Grandma stayed with us until her death in 1939 
and Clara until she went to Alaska in 1937. She married 
Ted Buzby up there and is still living in Alaska, presently 
at Palmer. Her husband, Ted, passed away some years ago 
but their five grown children all live in or near Palmer. 

In 1935 Olaus was asked to participate in the Migratory 
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Bird Treaty water fowl census in British Columbia. The 
three children and I all went along and camped through 
that interesting country while Grandma (Marie) stayed 
with my family in Okanogan, Washington. 

Then Olaus was called to the Aleutian Islands to 
lead a biological survey study while traveling on the 
ship, Brown Bear. We all went up as far as Seward on 
the ship. The children and I went on by rail road to 
Fairbanks to stay with our dear friends, Clara and Jesse 
Rust. Otto Geist and the Rusts took the children and 
me, by car, over the highway to Valdez, to meet the Brown 
Bear and our family all came back together on the Brown 
Bear to Seattle. 

In 1937 Olaus went back to the Aleutians and I worked 
in Otto Geist's office on his notes. These were the basis 
for the book "Island Between" which I wrote at the request 
of the President of the University of Alaska. I lived in 
University housing with Donald and JoAnne. Martin, that 
second summer, stayed with Louise and Ade in Yellowstone 
Park where Ade was studying coyotes. 

Olaus's mother passed away in the fall of 1939. 

In 1940 he had finished up his elk studies in the 
valley and needed to visit other places where elk were 
known. We spent the summer traveling and camping in the 
southwest. 
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The fateful day of December 7, 1941 found us hurring 
home from Salt Lake City where we heard the news of Pearl 
Harbor. 

Martin had entered Reed College but in 1942 went into 
the 10th Mountain Infantry. He served in Italy until he 
was wounded in April, 1945 and was brought home on a hospital 
ship. In October, 1942, Major Robert Bolling spent two 
weeks with Olaus in Jackson discussing the Aleutian Islands 
on a top secret visit. 

Our children Joanne and Donald were still in school, 
at home, during this time. In 1943 we all had a fine 
summer in Yellowstone while Olaus was working on a bear 
study. Even Chimo, our Norwegian elk hound.was with us 
that summer. 

The next summer Coulter and Margaret Huyler at the 
Bear Paw ranch needed a head housekeeper and asked if I'd 
consider it. I did that while Joanne was waitress and 
Donald, only fifteen, helped the head chore boy. It 
was a busy and exhilarating experience. We had 32 guests 
most of the time. Somewhere along here I got the bright 
idea to see if Buster and Frances Estes would want to 
sell their guest ranch because I wanted to be out of town. 
They had operated the STS ranch for 20 years. I wrote 
and asked them, just out of curiosity, and they said they 
would sell. 
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We bought the 77 acre ranch, along with Ade and 
Louise, in 1945. In 1949 Olaus and I were able to buy 
the big log house which had been built on the ranch as a 
summer home for Stella Woodbury from Kansas City. 

When we moved onto the ranch Olaus quit the Government 
and became Director of the Wilderness Society on a part- 
time basis. They wanted him to come to Washington, D. C. 
but when he refused to do so they said he could operate 
from out here and they would give him a part-time salary. 

He finished the "Elk of North America" and the track book, 

"A Field Guide to Animal Tracks". 

That year Olaus had a letter from Col. Howard mention¬ 
ing getting him to come to New Zealand. He thought it was 
a big joke. I went for the mail one day and there was a 
telegram "New Zealand Is On". When I got home Olaus was 
out in the bath house and I called, "New Zealand is on!". 

He was finishing illustrations for "Voice of The Coyote" 
by Frank Dobie at that time so he had to hurry to complete 
that contract. He was sent to New Zealand on a Fullbright 
Grant to lead an expedition for the purpose of studying 
their introduced wapiti. He later published a report on 
this. He also went into the wapiti country during the 
ten weeks to study all kinds of other aspects of the Fiordlands 
National Park. Donald was with Olaus as a special 

assistant and photographer at the age of 17. 
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I was secretary to the expedition at that time. I 
lived in Invercargill (farthest south city in the world) 
for ten weeks. I worked in a Forest Service office, and arranged 
travel for officials and scientists. 

I stayed in the Grand Hotel and had Col. Howard's 
daughter, from Boston, with me. She and I also traveled 
to several other parts of New Zealand together. 

Olaus and Donald were in the field for ten weeks. 

We were in New Zealand a total of seven months. The 
Seventh Pacific Science Conference was held in New Zealand 
that year. This was a very thrilling time! Olaus lectured 
and consulted with wilderness people while there and New 
Zealand created a number of parks following this time, 
all with firmly designated wilderness areas. 

Upon our return to the States we visited our daughter, 

Joanne and my older half-brothers in Seattle and attended 
a Wilderness Society annual meeting in Olympic National Park 
before returning to Moose on July 5, 1949. For a long 
while we sat by the swimming hole on the Snake River 
reading accumulated mail and becoming reacquainted with 
our beautiful dog, Chimo. Mary Ashley had cared for him 
while we were away. 

That summer Olaus had to make a trip back to Lake 
Success for the creation of the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature. He met a number of international 
people who have subsequently visited us in Moose and have 
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added a lot of color to our life. I meanwhile moved into 
the "big" house which has been home ever since. 

We met Mildred Capron in 1937 or 1938 at a tea for 
the Episcopalian Bishop at Edith Mercill's house in Jackson. 
She stayed at the ranch often with us after that and lived 
with me after Olaus passed away. Mildred was in China from 
1921-1935 as Secretary to the Episcopalian ministry. Upon 
her return to the States, and after being Secretary to 
Bishop Ziegler in Laramie for 14 years, she traveled inter¬ 
nationally filming people in other lands. She then toured 
the States with her film lectures. Her story is a separate 
and wonderful tale though surely interwoven with our lives. 

1950 was a wonderful time at home on the ranch when 
the children were all home and the Hagens of Jackson were 
often with us. They became close and cherished friends. 
Olaus was away a good deal on trips for the Wilderness 
Society. Louise and Ade returned from Alaska. That year 
also proved very productive in writing articles, attending 
meetings, conferences and hearings, building the Wilderness 
Society. Howard Zahniser was in charge of the Wilderness 
Society office at this time and there ensued an eight year 
battle for the Wilderness Act which was passed, finally, 
and signed by Lyndon Johnson in September, 1964. This 
ceremony was arranged by Stewart Udall and, in culmination, 
attended by the wives of Olaus and of Howard Zahniser in 



the Rose Garden at the White House. The men,who had 
given so much of their lives, had passed away before it 
came to pass. 

In 1951 Olaus flew over the Brooks Range of Alaska 
with Sig Olson. This was a monumental trip because it 
began the movement to get an Arctic Wildlife Range estab¬ 
lished in that northeast corner of Alaska. 

In 1954 Olaus went to see Dr. Don Mac Leod in Jackson 
and was very soon sent to National Jewish Hospital in 
Denver for 13 months with miliary tuberculosis. I had an 
apartment three blocks from the hospital during this time 
and worked as Joe Penfold's secretary. He was the Director 
of the Western Region for the Izaak Walton League. When 
we were, at last, able to return home, with Olaus well 
again, we had a wonderful summer. Joanne was married 
in August and son, Donald, lived with Mona, his wife and 
their baby girl, Robin, in the cabin we call Robin s Nest. 
Donald was working as a summer employee for the Park 
Service. At the end of this summer the annual meeting 
of the Wilderness Society Council was held in our home in 
Moose. 

The next summer found Mildred Capron living on the 
ranch while Olaus and I were in the Arctic. We drove 
together to the Wilderness Society meeting at Rainy Lake, 
Minnesota. George Schaller gave an unusually wonderful 
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speech about the summer we had just had in the Arctic. 

Naturalists and scientists and wilderness protectors 
were becoming concerned about protecting some sizeable part 
of the Arctic of Alaska as wilderness for wildlife, for 
research and for real wilderness for people. It was 
planned that Olaus and I should go to the Brooks Range, 
to a part which we had not visited before, and try to learn 
what area was most important for protection. 

The New York Zoological Society and Conservation 
Foundation financed our expedition and Fairfield Osborn, 
president of both organizations, gave us every assistance. 

The President of the University of Alaska, an old 
friend (Dr. Ernest Patty), asked if one of their young 
professors of Ornithology could be in our party. 

This is how Dr. Brina Kessel joined us. Olaus chose two 
wonderful young men scientists, Bob Krear and George Schaller, 
as his assistants. 

We flew into the Brooks Range in a small bush plane 
piloted by Keith Harrington of Wein Alaska Airlines. He 
is a superb pilot and has been a good friend ever since. 

Beginning June 1, 1956 there followed the most wonderful 
summer any of us had ever known. It was further enriched 
by the fact that our dear Doctor, Don MacLeod, managed to 
get away and join us up there for three weeks. 

The result of this, and our later trip in 1961, was 
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that Secretary of the Interior, Fred Seaton established 
the Arctic National Wildlife Range. Olaus was still 
Director of the Wilderness Society at this time and the 
staff and Council were much interested in the whole process. 
This was one of Olaus's happiest accomplishments. 

In 1957 I noticed a spot on Olaus's back. Bob Krear 
was teaching in Colorado at the time but was visiting us 
and he drove us to Denver where it was diagnosed that 
Olaus had a melanoma which proved to be cancer in his left 
side, affecting the lymph glands. However, upon release 
from the hospital, following surgery, he continued lectur¬ 
ing across the nation. He also attended many meetings for 
the Wilderness Society. 

In 1961 we returned to the Arctic which Olaus, very 
much wanted to do. We stayed with friends, the Loftus, 
in Fairbanks then flew back to our cherished Lobo lake 
on the Sheeniek River. We had ten days alone and then 
Charlotte Mauk joined us for ten days and then the two 
Zahnhiser boys. 

We had a fabulous trip to Norway in 1958. We visited 
Olaus's family. A highlight was visiting with Nils Dahlbeck 
in Sweden and then attending the International Ornithological 
Conference in Helsinki. We also had twelve days in England. 
We went by ship both ways and on the ship danced, partied 
and had a wonderful time! 

Olaus's 50tn Class Reunion was held in 1962 in Forest 
Grove, Oregon. On the way home I noticed discoloration in 
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the whites of his eyes and, upon returning to Jackson, 

Dr. MacLeod sent us to Denver where he underwent surgery 
for cancer. He had surgery three times during these years. 

He was in the hospital for eight weeks at this time. We 
arrived home in August when Joanne and her husband came 
for a visit. Olaus was feeling quite well for sometime, 
including a winter in Arizona. We lived near Frances and 
Paul Judge on the edge of Sajuaro National Monument where 
Paul was Superintendent. It was a good time. Olaus gained 
twelve pounds. We came back to Moose for a month while 
Olaus went to Missoula to speak to the Convention of Physical 
Ed Teachers and then flew to Las Cruses, New Mexico where 
he gave a speech to wildlife students and went on a field 
trip. 

We drove home from this trip with Mickey and Bob Kranenberg 
Over the years we had four or five lovely trips with those 
dear people. 

In 1963 we went back to Alaska to Camp Denali in 
Mt. McKinley (now Denali National Park) for the annual 
meeting of the Wilderness Society. Olaus had long wished 
that this could happen and it was doubly good for us 
because Louise and Ade were in the Park then. 

Afterward we took a train to Fairbanks and down to 
Seattle. Olaus was feeling very weak. We flew home as 
quickly as we could and when Olaus arrived at Moose he 
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He was home for a month but 


said, "Wei 1 , I made it!" 
then went into the hospital on our anniversary the 
19th of August. He passed away October 21, 1963. 

I went out to Seattle for the winter where I lived 
in the same apartment house as my mother and worked for 
the Wilderness Society part time. I began giving talks 
during this period. That summer I returned to Moose and 
my mother came to be with me. Lois Crisler was here 
during that summer as were Marj Butler and Fred Blackburn, 
all dear friends. 

Elise Untermyer and I had a wonderful trip to Africa 
in 1965. We visited Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda. We visited 
all the national parks and game preserves. From five weeks 
driving in Africa we flew to Khartoum to Sudan to Cairo 
on up the blue nile to the old Aswan Dam. We then proceeded 
back to Cairo. On arrival in New York we stayed in the 
Tudor Hotel and had a family reunion which included 
Mildred Capron. Martin and Alison and their three girls 
were there and Norm and Joanne and their two boys. 

That spring I bought a place near Friday Harbor on 
San Juan Islands, belonging to my cousin. Newt Thomas. 

After a time I went with Mickey and Bob Kranenberg for a 
visit to see what I had purchased. It has proven a much- 
needed retreat - a place for rejuvenation ever since that 
time. I usually spend April and October there. 

Mildred Capron and I had another lovely trip to Alaska 
in 1967 during which time she made a very fine film on 
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certain sections of the country, called "Alaska Summer". 

On returning I lived in Seattle in the winters where 
my mother passed away in 1963. I acted as Chairperson of 
the sub-committee of Seattle Mountaineers, dealing with 
Alaska. In October, 1969 I had a great trip to Australia. 
While there I visited Elizabeth Pope whom I had met in 
New Zealand. She was Assistant Director to the Australian 
Museum. We traveled for ten days and visited with the 
Francis Radcliffes. There I met Hatty Alexander who 
drove me to Melbourne. I then went on to Tasmania and 
Christchurch where I met Elise Untermyer for a two month 
visit in New Zealand. Following this I returned to 
Seattle and worked for Brock Evans and lived at the Women's 
University Club. 

When I came home that summer Mildred joined me here and 
we decided to spend a winter in Moose. From that time until 
she passed away we lived here. Those were some wonderfully 
quiet, peaceful times. 

In 1975 I was invited to go to Alaska as a Consultant 
for the National Park Service and attended a two day 
conference with the Humanities Forum. I was the keynote 
speaker at this time and presented a speech entitled, 

"Alaska Lifestyle 1990". I spent a month traveling 
with Bob Belous of the Park Service, Ted Swem, NPS, 

Gary Everhart, Director of NPS at that time, Brina Kessel 
and Celia Hunter. The purpose was to evaluate new areas 
in Alaska as to how they should be protected. I later made 
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a report for Gary Everhart. 

In 1976 Mildred flew up with me to Alaska where I 
received an Honorary degree from the University of 
Alaska - Doctor of Humane Letters. 

The next year was a poor one for Mildred. She 
underwent surgery and a good deal of illness before she 
passed away, after cancer surgery, followed by a stroke 
in April 1979. 

I am grateful we had those wonderful years together. 

I was invited to take part in a "Women Writers 
Conference" in Anchorage in 1979. There were four of 
us featured as writers. Each of us had to give an 
evening lecture plus an evening of reading from our so- 
called "works". We also had to conduct small seminars all 
three days during the day. It was an interesting experience. 
It was especially so for me since I am not an extreme 
"women libber" and the other three, all much younger, were 
leaning that way. Mildred Walker, the black novelist, 
author of "The Color Purple" and one of the editors of 
Ms Magazine was, I felt, the most sensible and effective 
of the writers. 

My most recent trip to Alaska was for pure pleasure. 

Lou Breitenbach and I made a trip to Alaska putting her 
car on the ferry in Seattle on May 2 we got to Fairbanks 
in time for the many festivities of Commencement. We 
saw all my old friends and drove on every road in the 
Fairbanks area for two weeks. We then drove to Anchorage 
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and did the same thing. 

When in Anchorage itself we were the happy house guests 
of Bob and Judy Belous of the National Park Service there. 

I am grateful for that trip. 

No words can express my gratitude for the fact that 
I have Alaska and Jackson Hole plus New Zealand and the 
other lovely places all in my life. 
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